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AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  MR . JOSEPH  ADJEI  SCHANDORF  AT 
THE  AGGREY  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  HELD  AT  THE  MORNINGSIDE 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ON  SUNDAY, 

NOVEMBER  22 , 1942 


"With  them  the  seed  of  wisdom  did  I sot: 

And  with  mine  own  hand  wrought  to  make  it  grow 
And  this  was  all  the  Harvest  that  I reap'd 
I came  like  water  and  like  wind  I go.” 


One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  Greek 
mythology,  you  remember,  was  Prometheus,  who  was  said 
to  have  brought  fire  from  heaven  in>  order  that  men  of 
industry  and  ability  might  start  on  their  long  journey 
on  earth  toward  truth  and  power. 

There  had  been  many  light  bearers  since  the  time 
of  Prometheus.  In  fact  what  constitutes  our  culture  is  the 
accumulation  of  the  noble  deeds  of  great  or  useful  men  and 
women  that  have  lighted  up  the  dark  vista  of  our  history. 
"Where  they  shine  in  the  abyss  of  the  past,  like  the  fixed 
stars,  that  have  drawn  into  themselves,  as  into  centers, 
all  the  light  and  heat  scattered  through  space  and  burn  there 
for  ever  to  cheer  and  guide  us." 

The  man  whose  sacred  memory  we  are  gathered  here 
this  morning  to  observe  was  also  a light  bearer.  He  shed 
a brilliant  lustre  on  a great  continent  that  has  been  asleep 
for  years,  chase  out  the  utter  darkness  and  brought  to  life 
a NEW  AFRICA. 

Among  a people  that  uses  the  same  language  every 
one  can  find  the  widest  field  for  unrestricted  activity. 

Add  to  this  the  powerful  idea  of  political  unity  which 
emphasizes  the  interests  of  the  citizen  as  opposed  to  those 
of  the  foreigners.  These  beliefs  combine  to  create  a sense 
of  national  unity. 


It  will  be  incorrect  to  say  that  African  leaders 
before  Aggrcy's  time  never  dreamed  of  a unified  Africa 
one  in  which  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a people 
struggling  for  nationhood  found  expression.  But  the  problems 
of  language,  geography  and  constructive  educational  program 
always  stood  like  a stumbling  block  in  their  way. 

It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  Aggrey  in  Africa 
did  the  people  find,  for  the  first  time,  the  leader  whose 
wide  human  sympathy  and  understanding  of  their  peculiar  needs, 
hopes  and  aspirations  transcended  every  conceivable  barrier  a::~ 
and  awakened  them  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the  idea  of 
national  unity.  Today  Africans,  whether  they  come  from  the 
North,  South,  East,  or  West,  talk  of  a united  and  progressive 
Africa.  Thanks  to  Kwegyir  Aggrcy. 
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Judged  by  all  known  standards,  Aggrey  v.as  a truly 
great  nan.  But  what  is  greatness  ? You  may  ask.  Of  all 
the  definitions  that  I have  read,  none  to  my  mind  fits  Aggrey 
so  accurately  as  that  given  by  David  Pryde , late  Headmaster 
of  the  Edinburgh  Ladies  College,  "A  great  man,”  says  he, 

"is  a large  man  - large  in  soul  which  is  the  nobler  part  of 
his  being.  And  how  does  his  soul  become  large  ? By  the 
simple  process  of  addition.  It  can  go  forth  out  of  its  own 
body,  come  in  contact  with  other  souls  and  unite  them,  as  it 
were,  to  itself.  This  it  does  by  the  wonderful  power  called 
sympathy.  The  great  soul  is  not  content  with  its  own  body. 

He  goes  forth  and  makes  his  home  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  universe..... 

"By  means  of  observation  and  reading  he  places 
himself  in  the  circumstances  of  other  human  beings.  He 
synpathisizes  with  people  of  the  past  in  all  ages.  And  not 
content  with  his  fellow  men,  he  descends  to  the  position  of 
the  lower  animals  and  plants  and  understands  and  feels  even 
for  them.  And  not  content  with  created  beings,  he  soars, as 
it  were,  into  sympathy  with  his  Maker  and  strives  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  wonderful  laws  by  which  He  rules  the  world. 
C-rant  him  only  time  and  means  of  research,  and  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  extension  of  his  being.  He  lives  in 
imagination,  in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries.  He  is 
constantly  rising,  with  reverence,  be  it  said,  to  the 
omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  his  Creator."  What  a more 
beautiful  word  picture  can  be  painted  of  any  man  than  this  ? 

It  seems  as  if  Aggrey  lived  only  in  order  to  serve 
others.  For  a whole  year  that  I spent  as  a pupil  of  this  a 
man,  I never  recalled  a dull  moment  in  his  life.  He  was 
always  busy  doing  big  things  and  little  things  for  others. 
Outside  the  classroom,  he  was  for  ever  surrounded  by  students 
of  all  kiiids  being  plied  with  all  sorts  of  questions. 

In  his  own  home,  visitors  from  all  walks  of  life 
were  incessantly  going  and  coning.  I often  wondered  if  he 
slept  at  all.  In  short  he  taught  us  the  first  and  most 
important  step  in  the  government  of  ourselves  - service  to 
others. 


Aggrey  was  essentially  an  idealist,  who  with  his 
broad  human  sympathy  always  saw  the  best  side  of  people  and 
things.  Take  for  instance  the  heinous  and  most  despicable 
institution  of  slavery  by  which  Black  peoples  were  torn  away 
from  their  ancestral  hones  in  Africa  and  sold  at  the  auction 
blocks  in  the  slave  markets  of  the  Americas.  Personally, 
how  anybody  could  see  anything  but  the  evil  hand  of  the  demon 
in  that  is  beyond  ny  comprehension.  But  Aggrey  saw  a light 
of  hope  in  that . 
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"God  sent  the  Black  man  to  America,"  he  would  say; 
"God  always  has  a programme.  He  meant  America  to  play  a 
special  part  in  the  history  of  Africa."  Today  when  one  reads 
in  the  papers  or  hears  on  the  radio  the  part  that  America  is 
playing  in  the  current  war  in  Africa  he  is  compelled  to  think 
twice  of  Aggrey' s point  of  vieu. 

Even  though  he  was  insulted  by  black  and  white  alike 
and  discriminated  against  throughout  his  travels,  yet  Aggrey 
never  held  malice  against  anybody  nor  would  he  dwell  upon  the 
chief  wrongs  perpetrated  against  his  race.  "Men  should  be 
too  busy  to  muse  over  personal  wrongs  when  they  are  working 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  I left  my  feelings  at  home.  I am 
busy  working  to  bring  harmony,"  he  would  tell  his  audience. 

I think,  like  Emerson  said  of  Lincoln,  Aggrey1 s heart  "was 
as  large  as  the  world  but  there  was  no  room  in  it  to  hold 
the  memory  of  a wrong." 

This  should  not  be  misconstrued  as  meaning  that  he 
connived  at  or  condoned  racial  discrimination.  Far  from  it. 

But  his  deep  religious  convictions  caused  him  to  live  in  a 
spiritual  realm  where  race  prejudice  or  discrimination  was 
transcended. 

Another  sense  in  which  Aggrey  was  a truly  great 
man  was  his  disarming  simplicity  and  humility  of  spirit. 

Some  small  minded  people  after  they  have  worked  themselves 
to  positions  of  power  and  responsibility,  refuse  to  be 
identified  with  the  poor  and  those  of  lowly  birth.  This 
deplorable  idea  Aggrey  tried  to  correct  by  practical  examples 
which  have  become  legend  to  every  African  school  boy  and  girl. 

The  story  is  told  of  how  once  Aggrey,  then  Assistant 
Vice  Principal  on  the  staff  of  Achimota  College,  shined  the 
shoes  of  his  old  school  master,  when  the  latter  was  a guest  in 
his  house.  This  Aggrey  did  while  the  paid  servants  of  the 
house  were  resting  comfortably  in  bed.  The  psychological 
effect  of  this  on  the  African  people,  of  course,  was  exactly 
as  he  would  want  it.  By  this  Christian  character  he  won 
more  friends  for  his  country  than  any  other  man. 

The  untimely  death  of  Aggrey  come  as  a blow  to  Africa. 
That  death  took  him  by  surprise  could  be  seen  in  the  jokes 
which  he  used  to  tell  his  students  about  his  age.  "I  am  just 
turning  forty  and  I have  fifty  more  years  to  live,"  he  would 
say,  "because  I have  a big  job  to  do  and  I have  just  begun." 

But  alas,  the  sun  of  his  destiny  was  already  set.  He  was 
destined  not  to  see  the  coming  to  life  of  the  New  Africa.  For, 
like  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  "he  died  there  in  the  land 
of  Moab , according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.”  (Deut.  34:5). 
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His  uas  the  finest  example  of  a truly  useful  life, 
lived  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  progress  of  his 
country  and  his  people.  He  was  an  embodiment  of  his  age, 
the  model,  the  representative  African.  More  than  anyone 
else,  Aggrey  served  Africa  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need; 
he  restored  self-confidence  and  self-respect  to  her  people, 
and  inspired  and  guided  them  to  the  verge  of  the  greatest 
mass  self-discovery  and  self-realization  in  history.  Many 
of  us  (African  students)  are  here  today  because  of  that 
inspiration. 

Today  all  Africa  mourns  Aggrey,  because  by  his  death 
the  continent  lost  one  of  her  truly  great  and  useful  sons. 

But  even  though  he  is  dead  his  spirit  lives  on.  All  over 
that  country  today  a new  wave  of  mental  and  spiritual  awakening 
is  sweeping  on;  where  it  will  stop  nobody  knov.s.  However, 
this  much  is  certain  : Africa  is  no  longer  asleep.  The 

radiant  light  of  Aggrey  has  awakened  the  people  from  their 
lethargy  and  has  tumbled  to  earth  their  false  hopes  of  security 
and  complacency.  Achimota  College  in  The  Cold  Coast,  Yaba 
College  in  Nigeria,  Fourah  Bay  College  in  Sierra  Leone,  Fort 
Hare  and  Lovedale  colleges  in  South  Africa,  and  Gordon  Gollege 
in  the  Sudan  and  other  silent  monuments  to  his  memory  stand 
today  dedicated  to  the  noble  ideals  for  which  Aggrey  laboured 
and  died. 


May  God  help  them  l 
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